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For the Companion. 
TOO FOND OF ATTENTION. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

‘‘Ahem! emh! emh! ahem!” 

I turned and saw a charming sight; a beautiful girl 
of fifteen. Her large, bright eyes sparkled with merri- 
ment, her pure complexion glowed with health,—that 
rare color which comes and goes with every changing 
expression, now deepening into carmine, now lying like 
a delicate rose-leaf upon the check alone. In her dress 
fashion’s vagarics had been made to conform to good 
taste. I felt sure I should like her; for I was on my 
way to school, and this fair stranger was to be one of 


“Ah, good morning, Amy,” said one of the young 
men, approaching us, and addressing her. ‘You want- 
ed to see me, didn’t you? Moore said you fairly hem- 
mad me in.” 

Amy’s long lashes modestly veiled her eyes as she 
answered, “Ah, Mr. Dixon, you need not flatter your- 
self that I wished te attract your attention. It was 
Mary Burnham I was hemming at; wasn’t it, Mary ?” 
addressing my cousin and companion. 

Mary’s clear, beautiful eyes met Amy’s fully, as sho 
answered, ‘“‘No, Amy, I do not think it was.” 

“Fudge, Mary! you are out of sorts this morning,” 
laughed Amy, with a sly glance at young Dixon. “tt | 
twas you. I wanted to give you this splendid apple.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mary, “for the apple; although | 
I do think it was an after- thought upon your part. 

Nothing ever tempted Mary to pass by the least eva- | 
sion of the truth, and yet her frankness never offended, 
because she spoke it in love. Disguise your motives as | 
you will, they are generally understood, and Amy knew | 
that Mary spoke, not from pique, but a heartfelt desire | 
to do her 

Slowly 





good. | 
and more slowly the young couple advanced, | 
absorbed in one another's society, that the | 
school-bell, even, did not hasten their tardy footsteps, | 
and Amy entered school a half-hour late. | 
As time passed on, Amy became a warm friend of | 
mine. She was always ready to oblige; bright, cheer- | 
ful, and slow to take offence, and yet she had one f fault | 
that gave her friends great uneasiness. She was too 
fond of attention. 
Lou,” she would say to me, in her most win- | 
ning tones, “do go to the singing-school with me to- | 
night, that’s a dear girl. Mother aikes to have me go 
with you, because you are so steady.’ | 
Thus persuaded, I would go in and obtain Mrs. Cor- | 
win’s consent. Nothing could be more gratifying than | 


so much 


| 


‘Come, 


. . . . . sf 
Amy’s affectionate interest in me from that time until + 


we were safely at school, and then commenced a series 
of—what shall I call them? Not open and vulgar ma- 
nouvres to secure the attention of a favorite beau, for 
Amy was much too ladylike for that; but adroit and 
happy arrangements that lead inevitably to the end in | 
view. The innocent youth always fancied that he came | 
of his own accord, and Amy’s most jealous schoolmate | 
blamed him for being carried away by a pretty face, in- 
stead of accusing her of coquetry. 

“Amy is too sly,” Mary would say, sadly. ‘Aunt 
Emily does not understand her, and I cannot find any 
thing in her conduct sufficiently marked to make ita 
reason for speaking seriously about, yct I fear I ought 
to speak. 1 hate to hinta suspicion. It is mean where 
there is no proof.” 

Sometimes — for I was impetuous—I would break 
out, “Amy, I never will go out of an evening with you 
again. You only want me for a screen. I hate to 
come home jack-at-a-pinch with your beaux, who wish 
me in Guinca, no doubt.” 

Looking at me at first in meek surprise, Amy’s beau- 
tiful face would suddenly take on the innocent, grieved 
look of a timid babe. 

“Don’t, Lou! What have I done to vex you?” 

What, indeed? Nothing, with that appealing face 


was I who had been envious, jealous and spiteful. Of) 
course, when Amy asked me to accompany her again, I 
went as docilely as possible. One evening we attended 
& party. It was to be a greatevent. All our fav rorites | 
from the other department were to be there. Fred Hol- | 
brook, our best Latin scholar, with his clegant figure 
and stylish manner,—after all the superb boyish as- 
sumption there was about his manner, it strikes me I 
have met the same thing in more mature society, where 
it was also called stylish. Edmund Dunhan, the fair- 
haired orator, who, we thought, rivalled the great Dan- | 
iel. But I must stop; for as the well-remembered faces 
throng around me, I forget that you did not know or 
care for them. 

Amy came in while I was dressing. “See!” she 
cried, “isn’t Mrs. Corwin kind? See how she has fixed 
me up with her own dear hands.” 

I looked at the graceful figure in its airy clouds of 
muslin drapery, at the abundant tresses of rich brown 
hair, in which sweet rose-buds and fragrant flowers 
nodded and blushed approvingly. 

“Yes, and more,” exclaimed Amy; “she looked at 
me and kissed me, and wished me a happy evening, just 
as if she had been a girl herself, and knew what a on 
time meant.” 

And then I saw the tears in Amy's eyes. Lovely la- 
dy! Amy was her adopted daughter—a poor child, 
who but for her would have had no home, and who 


| Claimed, leading me te the mirror. 





fougd in her one of the best and tenderest of mothers. 
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“Haven’t you heard? Alas! I wish I never had 
Our beautiful Amy—dear, good Aunt Emily's belove 
child—is one of those wretched creatures that throng 
the streets of cities, the bond-slaves of sin. O, Lou, 
pray for her! He who saved Magdalen will hear you,” 
and her voice was choked with sobs. 

—————_ +o 
For the Companion. 
THE MAJOR. 

Since your graceful and winning contributor, Mrs. P. 
P. Bonney, commenced her spirited series of anecdotes 
of animals in that most companionable of all papers, the 
Youth's Companion, every other person we meet seems to 
have discovered that he has a wonderful dog in the fami- 
ly. Asit was the reading aloud of one of Mrs. Bonney’s 
stories that unearthed the Major, we think it but rea- 
sonable he should find place in the Companion. 

The Major is an old family dog, so exceedingly hu- 
man that he is admitted to know quite as.much as his 
owners, and to be almost as cunning as the last baby ! 
He is addressed with respect, confided in as a friend, 
consulted in emergencies, and answers all inquiries, ac- 
companied by an emphatic nod or shake of the head. 
He is also supposed to be the identical dog destined to 





PENNIES AND POUNDS. 


ate her beautiful image with death,—that cold, forbid- 
ding mystery that chilled our youthful blood; and yet 
there was something so spiritual and frail about the 
slight figure and the pale face, with its large, loving 
eyes, that it always softened us to think of her. 

“Come, come! this won’t do,” cried Amy, trying to 
laugh away the bright drops in her beautiful eyes. 
“Why, you dear little old maid, how prim you do 
look!” and while she spoke her tasteful fingers were 
busy amidst the braids of my hair. ‘There!” she ex- 
I fairly clapped my | 
hands in amazement at the transformation Amy’s taste 


| had made in my simple toilet. 


“How kind of you, Amy,” said I, as she kissed me 


| gaily, with her sweet, red lips, for I was touched by the 


| girl’s entire freedom from jealousy, and evident delight 
before me; and in five minutes I would fancy that it’ i 


in my improved appearance. 

Once at the party, I saw her in another light. 
Holbrook came smiling towards me. 

“Don’t forget, Lou, to introduce me,” 
Amy, eagerly. 

“As if I should!” was my reproachfual answer. 

“O,” she said, in her sweet, conciliatory way, “I 
thought you might forget that I had never spoken to 
him.” 

I did introduce him, and Amy soon made the con- 
versation such an absorbing ¢tete a tete that I might have, 
been in Arabia, and neither would have missed me. 

Again that evening Amy stood by my side. ‘Lou,” 
she said, “there comes Wilhem Liebe. I'll introduce 
you. You'll find him so droll.” 

Here Amy’s Teutonic friend came smiling towards 
us. “A tine evening, ladies. I am to congratulate you 
on your very good health.” 

And he rubbed his hands blandly, as if conscious that 
he had been very English indeed. He had ideas— 
young as he was—and his misplaced words and quaint 
accent could not detract from his originality and good 
humor. When he spoke he always politely included 
me, but Amy gave me no opportunity to reply. She 
absorbed him as she had done Fred Holbrook. 

Wilhem was a poor boy from Germany, bent upon 
becoming a scholar, and he succeeded. Nobody thought 
of slighting him because he bravely shouldered a pack, 
and sold laces and embroideries during vacation. Hon- 
est in trade, studious in school, he soon illustrated what 


Fred | 


whispered 


! 
| I do not think we dared, young as we were, to associ- 


| wayward power, not God's providence, that leads us 


| lies long after a less patient soul would have given her 





our free schools can do for one who is bent upon mak-'! 


ing a man of himself. 

Have I shown you Amy’s one great fault ? 

Then ponder it well, for I have but little more to add 
ere you will know to what it led her at last. 


Perhaps the death of the sainted Mrs. Corwin has-' 


tened her in her career, for that beautiful soul had | 
passed from earth, illustrating, through one of those | 
painful diseases which try the fine gold of character as 
in a fiery furnace, the power of Divine grace to sustain 
a trusting soul. Thoughtless girls wept over that sweet, 


wasted face in its coffin, as if they had lost a mother; | 


as indeed they had, if the power of Christian influence | 
makes one worthy of that precious name. 

I cannot judge Amy harshly, for I loved her; but, 
dear girls, 1 must say that circumstances did not ex- | 
cuse her guilt. No; our wills are free, and it is their 


into sin. 


Mrs. Corwin’s daughter, a lovely girl of twenty, felt | 


more than a sister’s interest in Amy, for she was a 
Christian, and she reasoned with her and bore her fol- 


up as incorrigible. Flattered by the silly compliments 
of her beaux, she daily became bolder. Her insatiable | 
vanity would brook no restraint. Come what would, | 
she must dress, and when dressed she must be seen 
and admired. The narrow field of Stratham grew 
small for her, and in spite of the advice of her friends 
and the tears and prayers of Sarah Corwin, she found a 
situation in Boston. The proprietor of a gay saloon 
gladly engaged her to attract custom by her pretty face 
und elegant manners. ‘O, most unworthy use for such 
charms!” exclaimed my cousin Mary, shuddering. 
“O, Lou, when Aunt Emily was living we were like 
two sisters. You know I lived there after my mother 
died. We shared the same bed, joined in the same 
plays, and Amy was always kind, eheerful, generous.” 
And down went the poor head, heavy with sorrow for 
one who would have laughed at her contracted notions. 
For wasn’t Amy safe enough? ‘To be sure,” she said 
to Miss Corwin, ‘‘and happy, too; and I guess abun- 
dantly able to take care of myself.” 

Five years after I visited Stratham. Cousin Mary 
and I were chatting about old times, when I broke ont, 

“Where is Amy Rotham ?” 


settle the inquiry, ‘do animals weep,” since he sheds 
\tears so profusely that the family exhibit his tender- 


heartedness to strangers by way of houschold entertain- 


ment. 
The poor fellow’s master remaining long absent from 
| home, the Major became very disconsolate. No matter 
| how festive the occasion, if the inquiry was made, 
| “Major, where is your master?” the faithful creature 
| immediately became limp, drooping his head, while the 
large tears rolled down his cheeks, nor could his form- 
| er spirits be revived until assured of his master’s speedy 
| return. 
| Wedo not intend to speak at length of the Major’s 
| wonderful endowments, but confine ourselves to illus- 
| trations of the dog indignant, disobedient and in love. 


| The Major Indignant. 

The Major had always been allowed to take his meals 
in the dining-room from his own plate, and like most 
others who are fond of good dinners, was a model of 
punctuality, being usually the first to answer the bell. 
It came to pass, however, that the dining-room being re- 
carpeted, a decree went forth that the Major, together 
with his plate, should be banished to the kitchen. Din- 
ner announced, the Major, as was his custom, was 
prompt to testify his willingness to partake, when the 
new order of things was duly made known to him. He 
looked his mistress steadily and respectfully in the face 
while she explained how matters stood, and gravely 
walked by her side to the place allotted for his future 
meals, but here his good manners, we are sorry to say, 
deserted him. Notwithstanding the plate had been 
piled with savory tid-bits as a propitiatory offering, the 
Major gave it a side-long look of intense contempt, and 
with slow dignity walked out of doors. Several days 
passed, but neither flattery nor dainty “fixins” could 
induce him to budge one inch from his platform. His 


| lankness, pensiveness and desolation were painful to 


see. His whole demeanor clearly indicated that he was 

“willing to die in the last ditch,” but could not conde- 
| scend to eat salt with “the poor whito trash” in the 
kitchen. 

As may be anticipated, the family could not long en- 
dure this mute reproach. The mistress was the first to 
| yield. 
| Come here, Major.” 
| The poor fellow bounded joyfully into the dining- 

room. 

“Listen, good Major. I sent you away because I was 
| afraid you would soil the new carpet. Don’t you think 
| you would if I let you come back ?” 

Major shook his head. 

“Then I will try you; go and get your plate, but 


jew if you get a single qrumb upon the carpet, you 


will be sent away at once.’ 
The Major promised all sorts of things with his tail, 


| and eyes, and head, and went to order in the plate with 


the most amusing self-importance. Every thing being 
made satisfactory, the Major dined, taking care, how- 


| ever, if the least morsel came to the edge of his dish to 


| prevent its falling by a skilful lap of the tongue. Up 
to the time of writing no charges for untidiness have 
been entered against him. 


The Major Disobedient. 

In more respects than one, the re-carpeting of the 
homestead infringed upon the Major’s comfort. He 
had been allowed to take his siesta upon the sunny 
spots of the carpet at random, until the appearance of 
the new Brussels in the sitting-room, when he was given 
to understand he might confine himself to a bit of rug, 
arranged for his especial use. The Major cunningly 
pretended to fall into this arrangement, so long as his 
mistress remained in the room, but no sooner was her 
watchful eye withdrawn, than leaving his mat, he 
stretched himself ont upon the daintiest cluster of roses 
where he snoozed away, with one ear erect, until he 
heard her returning footsteps sounding along the hall, 
when with a bound ho regained the old rug, and falsely 
pretended to sleep the sleep of: inmecewce when she en 
tered. Upon one eccasion,s the good fortune of the 
Major deserted him. Lulled. to.utter umconscionsness 





Mary’s face fairly shocked me. 


by the warmth of the sunboasas, he only heard his mis- 
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tress as her step was at the very door, and he was only 
half way to his mat when she entered the room. Like 
other unlucky dogs who are caught tripping, he tried 
stratagem. Scudding under the table, he pulled the 
8 op down with his paws, and remained*motionless. 
The quick-eyed mistress detected the trick, and wishing 
to punish him, asked, 

“Where is Major ?” ‘ 

There was no movement, 

“I am afraid Major has been sleeping on my new car- 
pet. It can’t be possible Major would disobey his | 
mistress !” 

Still no movement. | 

“Major did not mean to disobey. Iam sure he did 
not intend to be a naughty dog!” 

Here the Major’s tail was heard to give a promissory | 
thump. 

“No infdeed, Major forgot!” [here the thumps grew 
louder,] and I know Major will never do so again,” 
[the thumps becoming furious.) 

Having said this, the mistress left the room, but the 
door was scarcely closed, when the Major flew from un- 
der the table to his rug, covered his face with his paws, 
and you may be sure has never been caught napping in 
the sunshine from that day to this on his mistress’ new 


carpet. 
The Major in Love. 

Perhaps the most interesting phases of the Major's in- 
telligence were manifested during the visit of a charm- 
ing young lady from the West, with whom, as it will be 
seen, he became greatly infatuated. To other and nu- | 





merous attractions, Angeline added a fascinating man- 

ner of describing game hunts, to which poor Major 

listened with itching lips and erect ears. He forgot to | 
weep for his lost master, and even disregarded the com- 
mands of his mistress if Angeline beckoned. To follow 
her—to sleep at her slippered feet—to rest his nose and 
paws upon the hem of her dainty garments, constituted 
the ambition of the Major. We cannot say it was his 
first love, but think ourselves safe in pronouncing it a 
very sincere and absorbing one. Beside, he considered 
himself an accepted suitor; he and Angeline having 
settled it between them, that he should return to the 
West with her. 

The hour of departure drawing nigh, the syren went 
to pack her trunk, with the Major, as usual, at her side. 
As each article was folded and deposited, Major gave a 
little, pat of satisfaction, and pushed it closer in the 
trunk. All things satisfactorily arranged Angeline said, 
“Now, Major, I am all ready, so you must go and pack 
your trunk; of course you can’t go visiting in your 
every day clothes.” Major looked at his shaggy co +t in 
despair, his self complacency vanished at once, and as 
usual, when in disgrace, he went to hide himself under 
the table, and conceal himself with the spread; nor 
would he appear again until his cruel Angeline consoled 
him with the assurance, the suit he had on “would do 
very well to ride in,” when he came out, shook himself 
carefully, and endeavored to sponge himself up to be- 
come as presentable as possible. ; 

Angeline being seated in the carriage, Major prepared 
to accompany her. Now, there was a river flowing near 
the house, over the bridge of which the Major had been 
trained never to pass. Angeline bad been assured if 
she could coax Major to cross this bridge while his mas- 
ter was by, she might claim him. The great trial of 
Major’s life, therefore, commenced when he gained this 
bridge. His master called him back, while Angeline 
beckoned him on. The poor fellow kneeled and en- 
treated even with tears, but the order was imperative, 
“Major, come back.” The dog rose from his knees, 
turned wistfully from one to the other, and like a gal- 
lant knight of the olden times bounded across the 
bridge, and up to the feet of his retreating mistress. 

At this point matters beeame serious. A dog for 
whom a hundred dollars had been refused, who had 
saved several lives, and been considered a fixture in the | 
family, could not be bartered away so lightly. Ange-| 
line must unravel the web woven around Major’s heart. 
Caressing him kindly, she said, 

“Major, you would not like to leave your poor master 
and mistress alone, with nobody to take care of them, 
would you? See how sad they look. Won’t you go 
back and take care of them until I come for you ?” 

The expression that passed over Major’s face was 
tragic in the extreme. He looked back to his old home 
with glistening eyes. There was no farther attempt 
made to influence him, but the royal-hearted fellow 
knew his duty. With alow wail he leaped from the 
carriage and took a few paces homeward, when, recov- 
ering himself, he sprang back, threw himself upon his 
lost friend, covered her face and hands with caresses, 
all the while moaning as if his heart was breaking, then 
bounded away, never once looking back until he reached 
the side of his master. 

It is needless to say he was cordially received, and 
that as the carriage rolled away a tear rested upon the 
cheek of the coquettish Angeline. Cc. B. W. F. 





PENNIES AND POUNDS: 
OR, “TAKE CARE OF THE CENTS AND THE DOLLARS WILL TAKE 
CARE OF THEMSELVES.” 

This is a wise proverb, that we wish the readers of the 
Companion to study. It does not mean that dollars do 
not require to be carefully managed, but it means that 
those who do not take care of the cents never will have 
the opportunity of taking care of the dollars. People 
are more tempted to extravagance in small than in 
great matters. 

There is a capital story, which has long been a favor- 
ite with boys who like a question in arithmetic—and 
many men would do well to ponder it. 

There was a certain country squire very fond of hors- 
es; and as he was wealthy, and his taste well known, 
many horse-breeders and dealers, when they had a val- 
uable animal, would take him up to show to the squire, 
to give him the first offer. One day a very noble crea- 
ture was brought to the hall. The squire could not but 
admire its strength, form and beauty. 

“Name the price,” said he, eagerly. 

“Three hundred pounds,” replied the owner. 

“Pooh! three hundred pounds? Are you mad, or do 
you think me so?” 

“Well, sir, that’s the price—no less will buy him.” 

The dealer prepared to go, but lingering a moment, 
he said, “I see = like the horse, sir, but not the price. 
Well, suppose I shift my ground, and ask you to pay 
for the nails in the horse’s shoes. There are thirty-two 
of them. You-shall give me a farthing for the first nail, 
a halfpenny for the second, a penny for the third, doub 
ling the sum for each nail.” 

“Agreed,” said the squire, with a laugh, and bade his 
groom lead his horse into the stable, and told the dealer 
to come into the lib: for the money. 

“Stay,” said the dealer, “you are quite sure, sir, you 
like my terms.” 

“O, of course. Let me see what it will come to.” He 
seated himself at his desk. The dealer, meanwhile, tak- 
ing out his pocket-book, wrote down some figures, and 
handed the open page to the squire. 

What a Jook of surprise and anger was on the squire’s 
face, as he read two millions two hundred and thirty- 





six thousand nine hundred and sixty-two pounds two) th 


shillings and eight pence! 
‘What absurdity is this ?” he said sternly. 


“Cast it up yourself, sir. I fancy you'll find it right.” 
Heastily the squire took a pencil; and in a few mo- 


money for charitable objects. 
with ‘a petiny reel of cotton. 


A lady of very small means wanted to have some 


She be her poor-fund 
This ony knitted into a 
little neat mat that she sold for fourpence; she spent 


the fourpence on wool, and knitted a pair of cuffs that 


she sold for a shilling; this was again spent on materials 
that when made up, brought half-a-crown; and when a 
few months after she began, I inquired how she was 
getting on, 1 found she had made her penny into thirty 
pounds! 

Take care of the pence. They are wonderful things. 
They melt away unperceived if they are not taken care | 
of; and they accumulate to pounds if they are taken | 
care of, 
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Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 


It was such a Jittle thing— 

One slight twist of crimson string— 
But ‘twas stealing all the same; 

And the child who took it knew 

That she told what was not true, e 
Just to screen herself from blame, 

First a theft, and then a lie, 

Both recorded up on high. 





It was but a little sip, 
Just a taste upon the lip, 

But it left a longing there; 
Then the measure larger crew, 
And the habit strengthened too, 

Till it would no curbing bear. 
So the demon Drink decoys— 
Soul and body both destroys. 


It was but one little word, 

Softly spoken, scarcely heard, 
Uttered by a single breath— 

But it dared to take in vain 

God's most high and holy name, 
So provoking wrath and death. 

Soon the lips, once fresh and fair, 

Opened but to curse and swear. 


It was but one little hlow— 

Passion’s sudden overflow— 
Scarcely heeded in its fall; 

But once loosed, the flery soul 

Would no longer brook control, 
Laws it spurned, defied them all, 

Till the hands, love-clasped in vain, 

Wore the murderer's crimson stain. 


Ah. it is the foxes small, 
, Slyly climbing o'er the wall, 
‘hat destroy the tender vines; 
And it is the spark of fire 
Brightening, growing, curling higher, 
That across the forest shines. 
Just so, step by step, does sin, 
If unchecked, a triumph win. 
Sunday School Advocate. 





For the Companion. 
HIS HONOR, JUDGE LYNCH. 
No. 3.---His Honor in Court. 

Before the court met, I learned what the Englishman 

had done, from Mr. Stearns and the rest of the crowd. 
He became attached to a slave-girl, (they are often 
almost white, and sometimes very beautiful,) and pro- 
posed to her that she should escape to St. Louis, and 
spend the winter with him there. In the spring they 
were to go together to the free States. She agreed to 
make the attempt, but asked that a couple of her 
fellow-slaves might accompany her. He reluctantly 
agreed to this addition to the party. The day of flight 
was fixed. The clothes of the fugitives were packed 
up. But aslave boy found out the secret, and told his 
mistress of “the plot.” They all belonged to a widow 
named Hoy. No time was lost in taking steps to pre- 
vent the escape of the negroes, and to secure other 
proof against their friend, the Englishman. 
A committee of investigation was formed, to dog the 
rope-maker, and to whip the negroes for further evi- 
dence. 
The girl was lashed without mercy. She held out 
with wonderful bravery, confessed in after a long whip- 
ping. Her two friends were flogged in the same way; 
and they confessed also. Atkinson was arrested and 
sternly questioned. He gave evasive and contradic- 
tory answers, but said enough, (his judges thought,) to 
criminate himself,—for Judge Lynch is above all such 
old-fashioned notions of justice as that “‘no one shall be 
obliged to criminate himself!” 
After waiting some time, the committee entered the 
| room, followed by the rabble, who speedily filled every 
form and vacant chair. 
Col. Summers opened the meeting by briefly stating 
the facts that I have just gone over, and then gave the 
law that applied to it. “There is a kind of property in 
this community,” He said, “guaranteed to us by the 
constitution and the laws, which must not be tampered 
| with by any one.” 
“That’s so!” said a hoarse, brutal voice beside me, 
with an oath by way of emphasis. 
“It is as much property to us,” he continued, “as so 
many dollars and cents. It is our dollars and cents, in 
fact, and is so recognized by the statutes of Missouri 
and the constitution of the United States. Evidence 
has been obtained against the prisoner from negroes, 
which agrees with his own statements minutely enough 
to convince me that Atkinson is guilty. What is to be 
done with him, gentlemen? Shall we merely drive 
him out of our city, and thus let him go unpunished? 
I’m opposea to that course, gentlemen. For one I 
would like this meeting to decide what to do with him.” 
Thus spoke the justice of the peace,who now called on 
a huge junk of human fatness, by the name of Major* 
Jesse Summers, to favor the assembly with his views. 
The man-mountain rose and puffed out to the effect 
that as he had but recently come among them, he had 
not wished to appear prominently in the matter. 
“But,” he added, “as my opinion on the subject is 
expected, I think that if all the committee are satisfied 








doubt myself, individually, they ought to give him a 
coat of tar and feathers and let him go.” 


“GuILty.” 

It remained now to determine his punishment and to 
inflict it. 

Mr. Stearns again rose. Mr. Stearns wasa lawyer as 
well as an editor, and therefore a fair representative of 
the intelligence of Parkville. 

“This is an extra-judicial case,” he opened. “It is not 
provided for in the statute-book.” 

I supposed that he was about to say that as the pris- 
oner had violated no law, it was the duty of the people 
to set him free. But I was mistaken, for he added, 

“It devolves on the meeting, therefore, to say what 
punishment shall be inflicted on the prisoner. The Ma- 
jor has suggested that he be tarred and feathered and 
started out of town. What have you to say tothat? I 
move, gentlemen, that the prisoner be tarred and feath- 
_ ered.” 

Some one seconded the motion. and it was put and 
adopted. 

“Now.” said Mr. Stearns, “the meeting has decided 
that the prisoner be tarred and feathered.” 

“And lighted !"+ added a person named Hughes. 

“Let’s hang-him. It’s too good for him!” exclaimed 
another hoarse voice. 

“Hang him !?’ shouted several ruffians. 

Mr. Stearns interposed, and calmed the rising spirit. 

“No, no, gentlemen,” he said; “tar and feathering is 
quite enough on nigger evidence.” 

This adroit phase stilled them for a moment; but it 
was plain that many of them wished for a sterner pun- | 
ishment. 

Up jumped Capt. Wallace, an unshaven, vulgar, 
fierce-looking bully, with a pistol stuck conspicuously 
in his belt. 

“I move,” he shouted, “that he be given fifty lashes !” 

Another man moved that it be one hundred lashes. 

It began to look squally for the Englishman; who 
still twirled his cap and chewed his tobacco as care- 
lessly, one would have thought, as if all this discussion | 
was of no sort of interest or consequence to him. 

By the influence of Mr. Stearns these new motions 
were defeated. ; 

The Englishman never spoke but once—when his 
sentence was pronounced—and then he had better have 
held his tongue. 

* “Confound it,” he said, quietly, “if ever I have any 
thing to do with a negro again!” 

“Better not!” was Capt. Wallace’s fierce suggestion. 

An executive committee was, now appointed, to 
carry out Judge Lynch’s sentence, and the meeting ad- 
journed to an adjacent street. 

Some of the committee went for tar—for feathers, | 
others; and the rest stood as sentinels at the door of 
the room. Tar and feathers enough were brought to 
have besmeared and bedecked not the prisoner oniy, 
but the “executive committee” into the bargain. 

“Now,” said Capt. Wallace to Atkinson, in a savage 
tone, “now, stranger, to save trouble, off with your coat | 
and shirt.” | 

Without a word the prisoner did so. 

“He’s obedient,” said one of the crowd, “and it’s best | 
for him.” | 

“He’s got off too easy !” remarked a second. 

“That’s a fact!” chimed a third. | 

By this time the prisoner was naked from the waist | 
upward. | 

“Come out here,” said Capt. Wallace to the prisoner, | 
as he stepped out of the office into the street; “come | 
out here. We don’t want to smear the floor with tar!” 

(I wonder how the Englishman felt as he heard the | 
ruffian profess greater anxiety for the filthy floor than | 
for his prisoner’s body !) | 











lowed him. 


| there was a quarrel brewing. 


A fellow named Bird and the ferocious Hughes then | 


the wharf. I went on board of her to get papers. When 
I returned the Englishman had been released. He was 
put over the river that night. 5 

O, shame! Missouri! F 

I thought then that such a cowardly spectacle as 
this was could be seen only in a very barbarous district 
of our country. But in 1865 a man was tarred and 
feathered at Swampscot, not a dozen miles from Boston, 

O, shame! Massachusetts ! UNCLE JAMES, 





For the Companion. 


THE BRIGAND OUTWITTED. 

Among the brigand chiefs of Italy, of whom we spoke 
the other week, there was a wonderful little man named 
Giorgi. We do not intend to describe his career, but to 
relate a single incident of it. It is an illustration of the 
saying, ‘“Diamoad cut diamond.” The story is told by 
Count Maffei. 7 

When it was announced to Giorgi that the Pied- 
montese were approaching, he appropriated to himself 
the swiftest horse in the district, and rode rapidly to 
Rome. Now the steeg did hot belong to him, and the 
owner prized it so highly that he offered a handsome 
reward to any one who should restore it. A fellow who 
heard of the offer determined to obtain thereward. So 
he, too, started for Rome, and arrived there just as 
the brigand was offering the horse for sale. 

The fellow looked the horse over carefully, as if he 
meant to buy him. 

“What a pity,” said he, “that the creature walks 
lame.” 

“What! lame!” exclaimed Giorgi. 
best horse of both the Abruzzi!” 

“T tell you again,” retorted the fellow, “the horse is 
lame.” 

“T deny it,” shouted Giorgi. 

One asserted and the other denied—it looked as if 
Giorgi caused the hostler 
to walk, and trot, and canter the horse; but the sly fel- 
low insisted in spite of every proof that the horse was 
lame—“and would be still more lame,” he added, as 
the discussion grew warm; “still more lame if he had a 
man on his back.” 

Giorgi was furious at this insinuation. 

“Try it, then,” he said, ‘‘and you'll see.” 

This was what the fellow had been aiming at; he 
needed no second invitation. 

He mounted the horse and started off at a full gallop, 

Giorgi was delighted. He shouted and clapped his 
hands. He cried after the rider in exultant tones, 

“Ts he lame? is he lame ?” 

On rode the horseman, and made no answer. 

“Is he lame? Is he lame?” shouted the triumphant 
Giorgi. 

On rode the horseman, swiftly and in silence. 

Giorgi laughed. 

Hullo! On rides the horseman; on, and on, faster 
and faster still; on, and on, and on, silently and swiftly ; 
never looking round, never halting, nor turning, nor 
reining up; why, the fellow is disappearing; the sound 
of the horse’s hoof grows faint; he is gone—out of sight. 
The brigand is outwitted, and the other rogue receives 
his reward. 


“Why, he’s the 


—— +o —__—_—_———_ 


ADVENTURES IN TEXAS. 

While in Texas a few years since, I was riding home 
with a friend, an old settler, from driving the woods 
for deer in Matagorda county. As we were crossing a 
small prairie situated between Caney and Live Oak 
Creeks, and close toa small ‘‘motte,” or island of timber, 
he halted and said, “I came nearer having my scalp 


lifted right here once than ever I did, and I have been 
Silently and with a careless step the Englishman fol- 


in many a ‘tight place,’ Cap.”* Small inducement was 
necessary to get him to relate the tale, which I sha!l 
give as nearly as I can in his own words. 

“Tt was in the fall of 1835—I recollect the corn was 





cut two paddles,—pieces of wood broad at one end, and | getting ripe, for I had been pulling fodder the day that 
about a yard in length. When they were finished, the | what I am going to tell you happened. We on the 


ked body of the prisoner. Amid the jeers and jokes 
and laughter of the lookers-on, which the Englishman 
seemed neither to hear nor care for, the ruffians laid on 
the tar at least half an inch deep, from the crown of his 
head to his waist—over his hair, eye-brows and mous- 
taches; over his cheeks, brow, nose and chin; over his 
arms and on his hands; over his neck, breast, back, 
and even in his ears. As Bird was besmearing Atkin- 
son’s cheeks, he brought his paddle over his lips, and 
jestingly said that he was ‘“‘touching up his whiskers.” 
The crowd roared with applause. 

‘All this while the Englishman did not utter one 
word. The only sign of mental pain that he showed 
was by an increased rapidity in chewing and spitting. 

“Guess you’ve got enough on,” said an idle member 
of the executive committee; “‘put on the feathers now.” 

“You're doing it up brown!” remarked one citizen 
to Hughes and Bird, with a laugh. 

“Yes, sur,” chirruped Bird, as he took hold of the 
bag of feathers, and threw a handful on the prisoner’s 
neck. 

“Pour them on,” suggested a spectator. 

“No; it’s better to put them on in handfuls,” said 
another voice. 

As soon as his body was covered with feathers, four 
citizens, (all men of social standing,) brought two long 
fence-rails, and made a St. Andrew’s cross with them. 
A man took hold of the end of each rail. 

“Sit on there,” said Hughes to the prisoner, as he 
pointed to the part where the rails crossed. 

“Why, they’re goin’ to ride him ona rail!” said a 
voice beside me. . é 

“Serves the scoundrel right!” returned his compan- 
jon, with an oath. 

“Yes,” replied the voice; “he oughter be hanged!” 

“He's very right to do as he’s bid,” remarked a per- 


at the person arrested is guilty, of which I have no| son near the prisoner, as Atkinson calmly put his legs | 


over the poles. ‘It’s best for him.” 
The Englishman was then raised up in the air; each 





He gave an oily smile, and sat down amid murmurs 


ments laid it down. The man’s calculation was correct, 
and the squire was glad to come to terms by giving the 
sum originally asked. He had bought not only the 
horse, but wisdom in the transaction. It was a fine les- 
son for him, .as it may be for us—what large amounts 
little sums will grow to. 

ake care of the pence. Why, one of the most suc- 
cessful traders of modern times began his career of pros- 
perity by picking up an old horse-shoe, which he sold 
for a penny. 


of applause. 
Mr. Stearns then called on every member of the com- 


or innocence. 


One by one each rose and declared that in his opinion 
the prisoner was— 








tects them from it. 


* Everybody out there has a military title, unless their sex pro- H 


of the four citizens putting the end of a pole on his 
shoulder, in order to render the prisoner sufficiently 
conspicuous. They carried him through the main 


the wharf and back again, and afterwards along several 
| Of the smaller streets. 
| Just at this time a steamer from St. Louis arrived at 





+ This wasa 
prisoner's body! 


broad part was dipped into the tar, and put on the na- | 


coast had latterly not been much troubled by the In- 
dians, and were beginning to congratulate ourselves on 


| the peaceful times we were having after the constant 
| 


| strife of previous years. 


The Caronkawa Indians, our 
most troublesome tribe, we thought were down towards 
the Nueces River, Aransas Bay, into which it empties 
itself, that being a favorite haunt of theirs at that season. 
They were cozst Indians, living principally on fish, oys 

| ters and venison, never using horses like the prairie 
tribes, performing all their journeys on foot, or in their 

| ‘dug outs,’ canoes hollowed out of the cotton wood and 
cypress trees. They were the finest men that ever I 
saw, standing straight as rifle barrels, and many being 
nearly seven feet high. They were armed with cedar 
| bows, each warrior’s being the heightof himself. They 
| tipped their cane arrows with bones, and sometimes 
with hoop iron, which they obtained from barrels 
washed on shore from wrecks by the waves of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and which they showed considerable skill in 
fashioning, with such rude implements as they had, to 
their purpose. 

“Their was no love lost between us, be sure, for Capt. 
Randal Jones had fought them one whole day on a 
creek in Gulf Prairie, which yet bears his name, and 
| both sides were pretty considerably used up.” 
| “I know Capt. Jones,” I said, “and he told me of a 
| shot made by one of the Indians‘in that very fight; the 
chief was at least fifty yards from a man named Barnett, 
and yet his arrow pierced through and through him, 
and stuck in a tree on the other side.” 

“Bill Bucknell and Jack Smith were living a mile 
apart at the head of Bucknell’s Prairie, about three 
miles north of this. Mrs. Bucknell about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the sun was getting low, went 
over to call upon Mrs. Smith, taking a four months’ old 
baby in herarms. She paid her visit and had started 
on her way home, Mrs. Smith leaning on her gate look- 
ing after her, when, what was her horror to see an In- 
dian start up out of the prairie grass, close to Mrs. Buck- 
nell, There was a quick blow, the gleam of something 
bright, and the mother fell dead at the feet of the red- 
skin, who instantly scalped her and killed the baby. 
To run into the house, bar the door, and fire off a gun 
to recall her husband from his cornfield was but the 
work of a minute to Mrs. Smith. In the course of the 
night all the settlers near knew of it, and savage enough 
we were at the brutal outrage. We met at Smith’s 
house ready to take the trail at the break of day, sup- 
posing it was only a red skin or two, and little thinking 
of the mess we were about to get into. With the first 
| light we took up the track which ledin for Caney Creek 
' and down towards Mrs. Thompson’s plantation ; it then 

took out here by this island of timber, where we now 
are, and it seemed to trend for that nook in yon corner, 
| where there was at that time a small, beaten path, al- 








mittee to express his opinion as to the prisoner’s guilt | street, which was thronged with spectators, down to ' though it is now a good wagon road. We followed on 


till We got about where you see that dark patch of 
gramma grass, when in an instant, before you -could 
wink, up rose around us out of the tall grass, nigh on to 
two hundred warriors in their paint, yelling like de- 


proposition to set the tar on fire after it wasonthe! + “Cap.” is a contraction, all through the south-west, for 
* captain, 
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mons, under their head chief, the Snapping Turtle. Old 
Jimmison, our leader, knew the sarpert well. 

“I’ve heerd some considerable muss in my time, Cap, 
ut that beat all creation. We just set ourselves back 
to back in a kind of circle like, with our rifles pointing 
at the reptiles, who were dancing and yelling round, as 
they took good care to keep out of the range of our 
dreaded western rifles. Allatonce the whooping ceased 
and Snapping Turtle, calling to him some of his chief 
braves, began to harangue them. 

“‘Jimmison,’ said old Bob Denis, a noted Indian 
fighter, ‘he’s trying to persuade the thieves to make a 
rush at us; he sees clear enough, that by sacrificing a 
few of his warriors he can get all our scalps. These are 
not like the cowardly Camanches and Lipans, who will 
not lose a man if they can help it. Take a rest off my 
shoulder; I'll hold my breath; and draw a bead at the 
turkey’s feather in the chief’s sealp-lock ; that will al- 
low for the bullet lowering a little at this distance; if 
you don’t drop him we are fost. Reserve your fire, the 
rest of you, in case they charge us; they’re uncertain 
varmints at the best; now, when he turns full front let 
drive at him.’ Jimmison took careful aim; there was a 
flash from his rifle; a dull thud came back from the 
chief’s broad chest, as bounding from the ground, he 
fell forward on his face dead. A savage howl came 
back, but the fall of their leader had evidently daunted 
them, and, bearing off his body, they started for the 
shelter of yonder timber, whilst we, drawing long 
breaths, sought the cover of this timber. 

“Let us ride on; my story will soon be told, and I 
will conclude ‘it as we go. As soon as we got back to 
Smith’s we sent off riders to rouse the country all round, 
for we knew well, that so long as the tribes were so 
strong and we settlers were so thin and scattered, our 
wives and children would be in constant danger. Ac- 
cordingly having mustered all the men we could find, 
amounting to about sixty, we resumed the trail and 
followed them down to the coast, about thirty miles 
from where we had left them, or rather they had left us 
the day before. They were about two miles below 
where the present town of Matagorda now stands. We 
found them in a small wood which is now called, in con- 
sequence of the fight, Battle Island. The whole tribe 
was there—women and children, old men and warriors ; 
I am sorry to say none found mercy. Bucknell was al- 
most insane from his loss, and spared no one, observ- 
ing, in western fashion, that it was necessary to destroy 
the nits as well as the insects. We surrounded them 
and fought for two days, and exterminated the tribe; 
three, only, are supposed to have escaped; and thus 
were ‘wiped out,’ you may say, in a few hours, the 
whole tribe of the Carankowa Indians. One only, to nly 
knowledge, remains, Old Jack, the red-skin, you must 
have often seen loafing around the groceries in Mata- 
gorda. He was present when the Snapping Turtle was 
killed, and now, in broken English, often says that, but 
for Jimmison’s shot, the whites would have met the 
fute that befell his people.” 

Such is a specimen of the sad scenes that darken the 
early annals of countries where savage and “civilized” 
life comes into collision. 

The colonists may appear to have taken cruel retribu- 
tion, but they doubtless regarded the matter in the light 
of self-defence, as their families would be in constant 
peril trom these savage and treacherous foes. 





For the Companion. 
INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 

I have been examining a book called the “Martyrs 
and Heroes of Illinois.” It is a collection of biogra- 
phies of soldiers who died in the war for liberty and 
union, and who fought with the volunteer forces of Illi- 
nois. It is not an interesting volume; but, here and 
there one finds a characteristic story. 

In the sketch of Corporal Davis, we learn, 

How One Feels Under Fire. 

“You know, dear mother,” he writes, “I am not a 
coward; but, as we neared Lexington, we encountered 
asquad of the enemy—-a pretty large squad, too. 

“A skirmish ensued, and as the bullets whizzed about 
my head, like a hailstorm of lead, I never was so com- 
pletely ‘scared’ in my life; and the first time I fired the 
gun ‘kicked.’ After that, however, I could load and 
fire as well as any of them, and faced the haughty foe 
with a firm and steady purpose to perform my duty 
bravely and faithfully. In this skirmish I had a nar- 
row escape; a bullet passed through my cap.” 


His last words were, “My God, my wife and child, | 


my country, for which I dic!” 
Here is another story of 
A Brave Major. 
At the battle of Stone River, the 88th Illinois being 
in the skirmish-line, a battery was posted on an emi- 
nence in their rear for their support, pouring over them 


Never tell tales, make faces, call names, ridicule the 
lame, mimic the unfortunate, or be cruel to insects, 
birds or animals. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion. 
WINNY FOLSOM. 

When Winny’s father went out fishing, he often took 
the little girl with him. He owned a nice boat, and had 
all his life been a fisherman, and had as much business 
as he liked, for three large hotels and several private 
families expected their regular supply from him. Nick 
Folsom was a rough man to look at, but his heart was 
as tender as & woman’s, and many a stormy night hag 
he spent on the beach helping poor distressed creatures j 
who had been shipwrecked and tossed about on the! 
foaming waters. Once he came home wet through, 
bringing three little boys who had been washed 
ashore, and he kept them many weeks, until their 
friends came to claim them. Winny always enjoyed 
going out with her father; she had learned to handle an 
oar very nicely, and her bait always seemed to catch 
the biggest fish. Indeed, she sometimes had to ask help 
of her father to draw them in. 

One dark night, Winny was. awakened hearing her 
father say he heard a cry, and he must go out and try 
to be of some help; the mother wept a good deal, for 
the storm was very heavy, and the wind blew terribly. 
Winny got up and watched the light-house on the op- 
posite shore. It was all she could see; but the pelting 
of the rain made her shiver with fright. She knew that 
the boat would reel and dance about. 

It was nearly daylight when one of the neighbors 


For Covers anp THRroat DrsorpeErs, use “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches,” having proved their efficacy by a test of many years. 

“I have never changed my mind respecting them from the first, 
excepting to think yet better of that which I began thinking well 
of.” Rrv. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 5 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 623g cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches at 
very much reduced prices. NeW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the pfesent ruling prices. New ENGLAND CarrPeET Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carret Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 





came in with his head down, and asked hoarsely, if 

they should bring honest Nick right in. Her mother 

was very white, and could give no answer, so Winny | 
opened the bed-room door, and the men went in with 
their dead burden. The boat had “swamped,” and | 

Nick’s head had been struck by a heavy piece of float- | 

ing timber, and he had thus been killed. 

Poor Nick was buried, and the mother never lifted 

her head afterwards. Before she died she drew her lit- 

tle daughter to her breast, saying, 

“You are to live with our kind neighbor, Miller. 
They asked for you, and you must be good and obedi- 
ent; God will take care of my little Winny, for her 

dead father’s sake. Trust in Him.” 

| Then Winny, weeping and very sad, was put to bed, 

| and when she was wakened the next morning by the 

| bright sunshine streaming into her-:room, her dear 
mother had gone home to the Saviour. 

Dear little Winny !—no father, no mother, no little 
brothers and sisters. Tender-hearted Mrs. Miller took 
the orphan child in her arms, and gave her some warm 
breakfast. and then carried her to her own home, where 
four children were playing in the warm morning sun- 
| shine; and littke Winny lived with them until the next | 
summer, when an aunt of the three little boys whom | 
Nick Folsom had saved that stormy night, came and | 
asked the Miller family to let her have the orphan to | 
be her daughter ; and they let her go, because she could | 
be taught so well, and could learn to be wise and good | 
| with such a lovely lady. So Winny went to live with 
| the three little boys her father’s strong arm had pulled | 

from the roaring waves, and she remembered what her | 
dying mother had told her: “God wil! take care of my 

| littke Winny for her dead father’s sake. Trust in Him.” 

And Winny never forgot to “Trust in Him” who has 
promised to be a father to the fatherless. 











F. P. C. | 
| 
| 


MARY WILEY’S PETS. 
Mary Wiley was very fond of pets; she had a famous | 
cat named “‘Zephylinda,” and a cunning little mouse- | 
| colored rabbit which she called “Billy.” The kitty was 
a very sedate mouser, very much to the sorrow of many | 
small nests in the barn and corn-crib, where the mother- | 
mice had put their little babies. After “Zephylinda” | 
; had been her morning rounds, and had made ever so 
|many baby-mice cry out for fear, she would “wash her 
| face” and white paws with as much composure as if she | 











with solid shot and shell, and Major Chandler, having | #@d not made trouble in every mouse-family where she | 


occasion to ride out in front of the skirmish line to give 
some necessary orders, a misdirected shot from the bat- 
tery struck his horse in the side, passing entirely 
through him, cutting the major’s overcoat, pants and 
saddle in its passage, and killing the animal instantly. 

The horse sank to the ground, and Major Chandler, 
uthough partially stunned from the shock received, 
with the utmost coolness raised himself to his feet, and 
tuning to his men and swinging his sword above his 
head, exclaimed, 

“Give it to them, boys! I’m not dead yet!” 

He had hardly spoken, however, when a minnie ball 
passed through the fleshy part of his ear, making a 
slight wound, to which he paid no regard until the bat-+ 
le was over. 





TEE CHILD’S POCKET ETIQUETTE. 
I. Always say Yes, sir; No, sir; Yes, papa; No, 


could tuck. her paw. | 

Mary was very sorry for this, and she tried to talk | 
with pussy about it. But that was pussy’s nature, the 
way God had made her, and she could not undéfstand | 
at all what Mary said. She was just as ready to run | 
after the little mice the very next minute. | 

“Billy,” the rabbit, was so small, that had it not been | 
for his ears and tail pussy would have taken Aim for a} 
mouse. Mary used to call them “Billy’s sign-boards.” | 

One day “Billy” grew very sick. He moaned and | 
tossed about, and would not touch a bit of apple or | 
cake, and his sorrowful little mistress nursed him all | 
day on a pillow in her lap. But he grew worse, and at 
night poor “Billy” died. The doctor said he had been | 
poisgned, but nobody could ever find out who did it. | 
Biddy said she “was sure it was that cruel Tim Jones; | 
he was always up to something hateful.” | 

Mary was glad she did not know who it was, for | 





Papa; Thank you; No, thank you; Good night; Good 
horning. Never say How, or Which, for What. Use 
no slang terms. Remember that good spelling, reading, 
Writing and grammar are the base of all true education. 
, II. Clean faces, clean clothes, clean shoes and clean 
Singer nails indicate good breeding. Never leave your 
clothes about the room. Have a place for every thing, 
and every thing in its place. 

Ill. Rap before entering a room, and never leave it 
With your back to the company. Never enter a private 
toom or public place with your cap on. 

’. Always offer your seat toa lady or old gentle- 
ey Let your companions enter the carriage or room 
ot. 

V. At table sit up straight; never use your toothpick 
~although Europeans do—and when leaving the table, 
ask to be excused. 

VI. Never put your feet on cushions, chairs or table. 
. VIL Never overlook any one when reading or writ- 
ng, nor talk or read aloud while others are reading. 
When conversing, listen attentively, and do not inter- 
Tupt or reply till the other is finished. 

V I. Never talk or whisper at church or public pla- 
os, and especially in a private room where any one is 
“inging or playing the piano. 
,*; Loud coughing, hawking, yawning, sneezing and 
‘lowing are ill-mannered. In every case cover your 
Mouth with your handkerchief. 
- Treat all with respect, especially the poor. Be 
“areful to injure no one’s feelings by unkind remarks, 








though she could perhaps have always treated Tim! 
kindly, yet she did not want to think of him whenever | 
“Billy” was spoken of. She did not wish to think any | 
body could be so cruel to a harmless little rabbit. | 
But one day when she was gathering plums she heard 

a great moaning over the fence, so she put down her | 
small red basket, and ran to peep through the bars, and | 
there, lying.in an ugly ditch, was Tim Jones. A limb | 
of the best plum tree hanging over the fence laden with 
fruit had tempted him to steal, and losing his hold on | 
the branch, he had fallen into that big hole full of soft | 
mud. Mary ran round by the side gate, and calling | 
Adam, the hired man, they pulled the boy, who had | 
broken his arm, out upon the soft grass, and Mary’s | 
kind mother came and took off his ragged vest, and | 
helped the doctor bandage up his arm. Tim said but | 
little. A week after he knocked softly at Mrs. Wiley’s | 
kitchen door, and asked for Mary. When she came 

out he only said, ‘“‘Here’s my white chicken for the rab- | 
bit I poisoned; I’m sorry now,” and away he wen. | 
Then Mary was glad she had not known who killed her 
rabbit. She carried the pretty present to her mother, 
saying, “I’m glad Tim is sorry, ’cause he’ll feel better, | 


and I guess he won’t steal any more.” | 





by the New ENGLAND Carper Co.,75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
NEW ENGLAND CakBPET Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. ll— 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


JEAN INGELOW’S STORIES, 
TOLD TO A CHILD. 





CONTENTS. 
THE GRANDMOTHER'S SHOE. 
LITTLE RIE AND THE ROSEBUD. 
TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 
THE ONE-EYED SERVANT. 
THE LONELY ROCK. 
THE MINNOWS WITH SILVER TAILS. 
THE WILD-DUCK SHOOTER. 
I HAVE A RIGHT. 
CAN AND COULD. 
DEBORAH'S BOOK. 
THE SUSPICIOUS JACKDAW. 
THE LIFE OF MR. JOHN SMITH. 
THE MOORISH GOLD. 
THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
Fourteen Storics in all, with a very pretty illustration to 
each story. 
Two or three of these Stories have already become well known 


through the columns of newspapers and the magazines, and the 
whole are equally entertaining and instructive. 





In one handsome volume, cloth, gilt and gilt edges. 
° Prhee....csee eevee G1,75. 
*,* Early orders from the trade solicited. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. ll—lw 





NO PIANIST WILL FAIL TO ADMIT 


That of the hundreds of Books of Instruction in Pianoforte Music 
published, RICHARDSON’s NEW METHOD takes the lead and seems 
destined to keep it. Twenty-five thousand Copies of Richardson's 
Method are sold every year,—a sale which no similar book has ev- 
erreached. It is adapted alike to the youngest and to the oldest, 
to the beginner, for first lessons, and to the amateur, for general 
practice. Price $3.75. Sold by all Music Dealers. Sent post- 
paid. OLIVER DITSON & Co., PUBLISHERS, 277 Washington 
Street. 1ll—tf. 





TO CHILDREN. 


When yon are sick, don’t take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sagar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMGOPATHIC REMEDIES, 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. lecures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............25 
“2 * Worm Fever, Worm Coli 
Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants..... 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults..... 
Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic... 
Cholera Morbus, Nansea........ 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchit 
















COI] cre oorw 















ao 
= * Toothache, Faceache, Nerv. as Pains 25 
= “ Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo..........25 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach.. 25 
“13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough....... 25 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions 25 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness......... 25 
“16 “ Fewer and Ague, Intermittent Fever.........50 
“17 “ Piles, External or Internal................ --50 
“18 ‘“ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes. 50 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic............. --50 
~— = Whooping Cough, shorteninc it... 0 
“21 “ Asthma, Oppressed. Difficult Breathing.. - 50 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head.... --50 
“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils. 50 
“24 “ General Debil ty, Physical Weakness.. 50 
“25 ‘“ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations............ 50 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo.. 50 
“27 “ Urimary Diseases, Gravel....................50 
“28 ‘“ Pyrostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
VOUS DODEIEY .cocccococccveesccoccsccccovcccccec dO 
“99 “ Sore Mouth, or Canker... ..50 
a ary Incontinence....... . 50 
a. * Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea .100 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat. per 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


Famity AND TRAVELLING CasEs, 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete...... 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 






8,00 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 6,00 
20 large vials, plain ease, Book of Directions. 5,00, 
15 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions... . 8,00 


Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions........... 1,3 
an 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 


Humpnureyrs’ Srec. Hom. Mep. Co. 
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LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HIAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 


Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 

“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.”’ 

, REV. J. H. CORNELL, 

New York City. 

“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 
color.” 

REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 

“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
original color.’ 

REY. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 

“T have used them with great effect. 
grey. 


I am neither bald nor 
My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, ete., aud 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore ef- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
to pay usa visit, EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphiet. 
Tue Sincer Manvuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


426m 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 








by which Cards, Labels, &. 
cent. 








Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA. 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 





35—ly 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—or— 
READY SOAP MAKER. ; 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 

doy NEW YORK. 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15; $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOFS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
-, are printed at a saving of 75 per 





35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Some boys earn $3 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LO 
25—ly 


WE PRESS CO., 
23 Water Street, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, MARCH 15, 1866. 











Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion, 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 

Doubtless most of our readers will be surprised to 
learn that the slaughter-houses of Paris are very pleas- 
ant places to visit, and yet this is true. The govern- 
ment, which extends its fatherly care over every thing 
else in that city, does not disdain to see that the ani- 
mals are properly provided for. They must be kept 
clean and neat during their lives, must be executed ac- 
cording to the forms of law, and correctly disposed of 
after death. I do not mean that they are tried by a 
judge and twelve sad men shut up in a box like ordi- 
nary criminals, but still there are certain forms of law 
that must be observed in order that the citizens of Paris 
may eat their beef and pork ina legal and orthodox 
manner. To the pigs especial attention is paid, and 
in that city no one but a person legally authorized has 
a right to kill one. This kind of murder must be done 
at one establishment, and under the inspection of cer- 
tain officers appointed for that purpose. This is called 

_ the “Abattoir des Cochous,” and,is situated in a spot 
some distance from the centre of the city. It is sur- 
rounded by a high wall enclosing a square each side of 
which is about one hundred and fifty yards long. At 
the centre of one end is a large and handsome pair of 
iron gates. On one side is a porter’s lodge, where sits 
the Cerberas that answers the bell. 

We all know very well what a sensation attends the 
killing of a pig in our country. Piggy has no idea of 
“letting concealment, like a worm in the bud, prey on 
his damask cheek,” when he is despatched. He always 
makes the most of the tortures that are inflicted upon 
him, and uses them as capital to excite the sympathy 
and horror of everybody that has ears to hear for a 
mile around, at least. His dying squeals are fearful, 
and with frightful accuracy proclaim to all the world 
the progress of the atrocity that some one is commit- 
ting. At first a petulant noise—half grunt, half shriek 
—gives information that somebody, somewhere, is try- 
ing to catch the inoffensive victim. Soon a torrent of 
squeals shows that he is captured, and he then proceeds 
to appeal to his friends somewhat in this fashion : 

“They have caught me; they are pulling at me; they 
have tripped me up; they are dragging me by main 
force along the ground; a ruffian is kneeling upon me; 
I fear they are going to make what they call pork of 
me; O dear! they have done for me!” 

In Paris, however, it is different and piggy’s last 
communications are intercepted by the art of man. In 
the centre of the square, inclosed by the walls above 
mentioned, is a large, empty building, the floor of which 
is covered several inches deep with charred straw. As 
we entered this place, a nice-looking pig was brought 
in. Isay brought in, but I should more properly say, 
he trotted in, for he came forward a little distance, and 
then stopped as if he did not precisely understand 
where he was. The spot was obviously new to him, 
and he felt somewhat suspicious. But he did not seem 
to think of any thing tragical as about to take place 
and was therefore entirely unprepared to squeal. So 
he rested a few moments, mistrustful of the three or 
four people present; and these were his last, for while 
he looked in innocent wonderment, a man approached 
him from behind—a man unseen before,—and struck 
him one blow, and only one, right in the middle of his 
forehead. Alas, poor piggy! Without making the 
slightest noise, he rolled over utterly senseless. Two 
assistants stepped forward at once; one of them held in 
his hand a knife, the other a sort of frying-pan, which 
he placed under the neck of the victim. His throat was 
then cut, and the blood flowed forth into the pan, so 
that not a drop was spilled. Thus completely and qui- 
etly was this tragical deed performed, and no one would 
have imagined that any animal whatever would die so 
easily. 

From this place the body of the pig was taken toa 
large, neat and airy building in the yard. It was as 
high as a church, as clean asa dairy, and well lighted 
by numerous windows. In the middle was a fountain 

playing, and water-cocks all. round the walls. Hither 
all the slaughtered pigs were brought as soon as they 
died. Here their bodies were cut up and thoroughly 
cleaned and scraped ‘till they became a deadly white. 
They are kept till the next night, when they are taken 
to their respective owners in the city. 

Our young readers will thus clearly understand how 
desirable it is to have some system in the management 
of every thing, even in so trivial a matter as killing 
pigs. The poor animals are not maltreated, half-fright- 
ened to death, and then inhumanly killed. The whole 
neighborhood is not annoyed by the most disagreeable 
sights and sounds, but all things pertaining to the mat- 
ter are done in the most orderly and careful manner. 
All praise is due, therefore, to Louis Napoleon and his 
police for their trouble in having the thing done prop- 

erly.: A. 


AN AFFECTIONATE DUCK. 


A few years ago we kept, for amusement, some ducks 
and fowls. One spring we placed some duck’s eggs un- 
der a hen for - Only one duck was the re- 
sult; this my sister. took under her sole charge, wrapped 
it in flannel and deposited it in a basket near the cieben 
fire. Duckey grew. fast, and became as much domesti- 
cated as the cat, with whom it used to settle down be- 
fore the fire. It was fed principally with bread sopped 
in milk, until two months old; and so knowing and af- 
fectionate did it become, that it followed my sister in all 
parts of the house. When it lost sight of her it would 
mnanifest at distress uacking and striking the 

oor with its b' $ 





door or n seeing her again it ap- 
— unmistakably delighted, and made a very pecu- 
iar noise, running close to her and keeping near her as 
much as possible, and if she sat down, would even en- 
deavor to get on her lap, but never succeeded till it was 
full grown. Duckey rarely went into the water; when 


it did, it swam very slowly, although it moved its legs 
rather rapidly, which we thought was caused partly by 
fear, and partly from the length of time it was prevent- 
ed from going into the pond. One day, unfortunately, 
it strayed from the premises and was lost, so I am una- 
ble to give any account of its end. 








VARIETY. 





ADVENTURE ON THE GANGES. 


On sailing up the Ganges, my boat happened to be 
moored by the side of a large budgerow, in which a 
somewhat choleric gentleman was, as I conceived, at 
rest; all his boatmen an1 servants, to the number, I 
dare say, of twenty-five oi thirty, were sleeping, rolled 
in their white shawls, upon the roof of the apartment in 
which he was lying, which rose like a poop above the 
deck. It was a beautiful night, and in the neighborhood 
of Colgong, one of the most romantic parts of the river. 
I was seated on the deck, although ‘it was past midnight 
enjoying the scene, when my contemplations were dis- 
turbed by an unusual splashing in the water. On turn- 
ing in the direction of the noise, I saw the unfortunate 
men leapiiz aud tumbling into the river from the boat 
of my passionate neighbor, who was standing like a 
madman on the deck, brandishing a stick over their 
heads. Never shall I forget the scene; the moon lit up 
his bald head, for he had thrown his nightcap at one 
of the people, in a rage at not being able to reach him 
with his stick. The boatmen who are always expert 
swimmers, and did not seem to lose their presence of 
mind by the sudden transition, very soon reached the 
shore, and gazed in astonishment, as well as myself, at 
the comedy in which they had taken such unexpected 
and conspicuous parts. conceived some terrible of- 
fence must have been given to have called for such an 
uncompromising severity, for agery one was driven 
from his berth. I was soon relieved from my suspense, 
however. The victor strutted two or three times over 
the deserted field; then turning towards the routed en- 
emy who seemed ready to rally on the banks, shook his 
stick at them, and crizd out in Hindostanee, “I'll teach 
you t2 snore, you scoundrels!” This ludicrous expla- 
nation of the whole mystery affected the crew as it did 
myself, and a loud laugh was the reply. So extrava- 
gant a punishment for so natural a fault, they thought 
it absurd to think further about; and with the greatest 
good humor, not willing, however, to run the risk of a 
second fight, they kindled a fire, and squatting round it, 
smoked their pipes, and laughed at the event, till it was 
time to prepare for sailing. It is not likely so touchy a 
traveller would give a favorable account of the people 
he travelled among, so he was always one of their most 
violent abusers. Poor man! the recollection of his fate 
almost rebukes me for having written the above anec- 
dote. He was murdered a Short time afterwards, on 
the banks of the river, in his progress to Cawnport. 


—__+o+—___—_ 


“THE PRAYER IN THE DESERT.” 
PAINTED BY GEROME. 


Upon his cloak the Arab stands; 
Behind him stretch the solemn sands 
Back to the barren hills that lie 

Serene against the azure sky. 
Slow-winding from their dim defiles 
O’er scorching waste and sedgy isles, 
From lordly Cairo, Mecea-bound, 
Threading the plain without a sound ° 
Save when the burdened camels groan 
Or tents are pitched by fountain-stone, 
The long-drawn caravan is seen 
Wrapped in the desert’s blinding sheen. 


No muezzin calls from minare?, 
Though clear the burning sun has set; 
But waste and hill and brooding sky 
Have stirred his soul to deep reply, 
And he, the chief of all his tribe, 

Hast spurred him forward to ascribe 
Glory to Allah, ere the gloom 

And flerceness of the dread simoom 
Shall overwhelm, or failing well 

No pilgrim spare, His power to tell. 


He plants his lance; his steed he frees; 
Light from the north the rising breeze 
Lifts the hot cloud, and moans away 
Down to some Petra's still decay, 
Sad, as if wailing fall and rise 
Were won from dying pilgrim’s sighs, — 
Their couch by billowy sands o’erblown 
Where Azarel keeps watch alone. 
And now, his sandals’ weight unbound, 
The desert space is holy ground; 
No more he sees the weary train, 
The sombre hills, the dusty plain, 
But greenest fields of Paradise 
Shine fair before his ravished eyes. 
He hears the flow of crystal streams, 
He sees the wondrous light that gleams 
From Allah's throne, ablaze with gems, 
And, far below, the slender stems 
Of ptumy palms, whose ripe dates fall 
When winds blow cool across the wall; 
While sweeter than the bulbul’s note 
Within the dusk pomegranate bowers, 
When his full soul he fain would float 
Forth to their yearning, flaming flowers, 
The voice of angel Israfeel 
Comes winding, warbling through the air,— 
O that ‘twere resurrection’s peal, 
And he, the dead, might waken there,— 
Waken and follow Eden-ward, 
Lost in the splendor of the Lord! 


Soon will his comrades round him throng, 
While tents are pitched with jest and song; 
But not the night dews, chill and fleet, 
Nor noon-tide’s burning, blasting heat, 
Nor red simoom, nor moeking well, 

Can break his vision’s sacred spell, 

Nor lure his joy that forward flies 

To build and sing in fairer skies. 


O Arab! we are one with thee! 
All day we rove some desert soa; 
The winds are dead, the wells are dry, 
Above us flames the torrid sky; 
And only in some twilight calm. 
When fires are spent and air is balm, 
Beyond our griefs and fears we ride; 
Our sandal-cares we cast aside ; 
The clouds of doubt are backward blown, 
And lo! we meet the Lord alone! 
EpyNa DsAy PRrocror. 
ee 


GREED OF GOLD. 


When Napoleon, about 1811, desired to build a palace 
for the king of Rome, near the Barrier de Passy, the 
shop of a poor cobbler named Simon stood in the way. 
Simon having learned what was going on, demanded 
twenty thousand francs for his tenement. The admin- 
istrator hesitated a few days, and then decided to give 
it; but Simon, goaded by the greed of gain, now asked 
forty thousand francs. The sum was more than two 
hundred times its value, and the demand was scouted. 
An attempt was made to change the frontage, but being 
found impossible, they went again to the cobbler, who 
had raised his price to sixty thousand francs. He was 
offered fifty thousand, but refused. The emperor would 
not give a franc more, and preferred to change his plans. 
The speculating son of St. Crispin then saw his mistake, 
and offered his pooper for fifty thousand francs, for 
forty thousand, thirty thousand, coming down at last to 
ten thousand. The disasters of 1814 happened, and all 
thoughts of a palace for the king of Rome were aban- 
doned. Some months after, Simon sold his shop for 
one hundred and fifty francs, and a few days after the 
sale was removed to an insane asylum; disappointed 
avarice had driven him crazy. 


A Western editor thus apologizes for the non-ap- 
pearance of his paper at the usual time: 
Owing to the fact that our paper-maker disappointed 








us, that the mails failed and deprived us of our exchang- 





es, that a Dutch peddler stole our scissors, that the rats 


ran off with the paste, and that the printer’s devil went 
to the circus, while the editor was at home tending ba- 
bies, our paper is unavoidably delayed beyond the 
proper period of publication. . 





A REPROOF. 

“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his !"—Numsers 23: 10. 

When Lady Huntingdon became the subject of Di- 
vine grace, her change of mind was soon observed by | 
her exalted associates, who endeavored in vain to turn 
her aside from the path she had chosen. One day at 
court the Prince of Wales, afterwards George III., 
asked Lady Charlotte E——, “Where is my. Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, that she is so seldom here?” The lady of fash- 
ion replied, with a sneer, “I suppose praying with her 
beggars.” The prince shook his head, and said, ‘Lady 
Charlotte, when I am dying, I think I shall be happy | 
to seize the skirt of Lady Huntingdon’s mantle to carry 
me up with her to heaven.” 











FOOLHARDY. 


While a number of boys and young men, with a few 
ladies, were skating on-the frozen kill near Mariner’s | 
Harbor, Staten Island, a short time since, one venture- 
some youth, who was anxious to distinguish himself, | 
kept constantly skating nearer the edge of the ice, next | 
the open-water, than prudence dictated, notwithstand- | 
ing the remonstrances of his companions. At last his | 
foolish venturesomeness met with its reward, by his | 
breaking through, where the water was about fifteen | 
feet deep, and coming about as near being drowned asa | 
silly fellow could and yet survive. It was with great | 
difficulty that he was rescued, as the ice was so weak 
towards the water edge that no one could approach him 
without danger of sharing his fate, and a boat had to be | 
rowed around to his relief. 








REMEMBER TWO THINGS.” 

“Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin against 
thee.”—PsaL™ 119: 11. 

Rev. Mr. Newton, when in old age, and his memory | 
nearly gone, used to say, that forget what he might, he | 
never forgot two things,—first, that he was a great sin- 
ner,—second, that Jesus Christ was a great Saviour. | 
Two most important things to remember. 


: | 


te) | 
Amonc the school-books used in France, isone entirely 
unknown in this country, consisting of fac-similes of 
letters written by business men, eminent.people, etc., 
intended to teach children the art of reading writing, of 
which there is almost universal ignorance in America. 
Every variety of hand is selected, beginning with the 
best, and gradually proceeding to scrawls which puzzle 
printers and “blind letter” men in post offices. 
| 
Ir atraveller by railway wishes to know the rate of 
speed at which he is going, he has merely to take out 
his watch and count the telegraph posts as he passes. 
The number of posts passed in one minute and fifty sec- 
onds will indicate the number of miles per hour the 
train is moving. This of course is based on the as- 
sumption that the posts are placed at ten rods interval, 
which is said to be commonly the case. 


Tue following verse contains all the letters of the al- 
phabet, and may be used as an exercise for young chil- 
dren in tracing their letters : j 


“God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep's low cry; 
But man, who tastes His finest wheat, 
Should joy to litt His praises high.” 


| 


A DvtcHMan had two pigs, a large one and a small 
one. The smaller one being the elder, he tried to ex- 
plain to a customer, and he did it in this wise : 

“The little pig is the piggest.” 

Upon which his wife, assuming to correct him, said : 
“You will excuse him, he no speak as good English as 
me; he no mean that the little pig is the piggest, but 
that the youngest pig is the oldest.” 

Lovine little Sidney, seeing a man with a heavy 
beard, asked, anxiously : 

“Mamma, when I am a big man, will the whikers 
drow over my mouf so that I can’t tiss ?” 


ALBERT GuNN was recently discharged for false en- 


tries in the Quartermaster’s Department at Washing- 
ton. His dismissal reads thus: 
“A Gunn discharged for making a false report.” 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Changeable Pictures. 


First sketch a landscape in Indian ink; it should represent 
either a winter scene or a mountain district, the snowy Alps or 
Pyrenees; when complete, touch the sky and frozen lakes with a 
solution of acetate of cobalt. The thatch ot cottages, and some of 
the flowers, must receive an application of a solution of muriate 
of copper, the trees and sward are to be treated in a-like manner 
with muriate of cobalt. All these solutions should be used of va- 
rious strengths, according to the depth of color desired, and ap- 
plied with artistic taste. These liquids will impart little or no 
color to the picture, and when dry it will remain, as before, “a 
winter scene.” Butif at any time the picture is held to the fire 
or slightly warmed, the scene changes—the sky becomes blue, the 
ice and snow from the trees and grass melt away, and they as- 
sume a foliage of a lively green; the flowers alter in like manner, 
and a “summer view" is represented. When the picture becomes 






cold, it passes again to its original tint; thus exhibiting strikingly | 
the changes of matter by the application of heat, and at the same | 
time affording much amusement. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





3. 
The XIICCRR. 


4. 
Take 2 


I U 


Stand Taking. 


My 














Throw 


My first is a nickname. 

My second is te avoid. 

My third is an article. 

My fourth is a grain. 

My whole is indispensable to a student. 


Conundrums. 


Why aro wheat and potatoes like the idols of old? Because the 
former have ears and hear not, and the latter eyes but see not. 

Why isa field of grass jike a person older than yourself? Boe- 
cause it is pasturage. 

Why is a crazy oil-speculator like the Seeret: 
He Is giddy on wells. 

Why is a carpenter more ugly than other men? Because he is 
8 deal plainer. 





Yy of the Navy? 





wey does the at here of a dungeon resemble a Freneh phi- 
losopher? Becanse it is a vault-atr, (Voltaire.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Not one man in a hundred can understand all your riddles. 


(Knot—man in C—can under stand—awl—ewer—riddles.] 
2. Childhood. 
3 Independence Day. 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 


(Not aA WuiskeY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


Ex 
‘PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 
FEVEBS, 
—or— 
Diseases of Oamp Life. 
So.piers, CiTIzENSs, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR YOUTH, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost miraculous effects. 


oO , 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 


WILL PAY $1000 


to’any one who will produce a certificate published by us that is 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for F “ul- 

ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructati: 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Sto 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and bi 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 

Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 

Posture, Dimness of Vis- 


ood, 
Sink- 
hy, 








ion, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Duil Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 


Skin and Eves, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest. Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginmgs of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits. 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rumor Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the Wordd. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by friends, and 
| some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hoofland’s German 

Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, and 
| whose favorable mention of these Bitters Induced mo to try them. 
| I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from the 
| “thousand and one" quack “Bitters, whose only aim seems to be 
| to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the gommunity in 
| a sly way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make many a 
| confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi- 
| cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. Its action, not only 
| upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 

gratifying. 1 feel that I have derived great and permanent banctit 

trom the use of a fow bottles. 
| Vory respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRIED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street. 


| 
A 
} 
From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 

Chronicle, Philadelphia. 
| Ihave derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland's Ger- 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


From Reo. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof- 

land's German Bitters, I was induced to give thema trial. After 

| using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a moet excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERKIGE 


N 


. From Reo. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Miliville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 
Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hooftand's 
German Bitters, I have to say that I regard them as an excellent 
dicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they.are recom- 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the sy#tem whca 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
&c. I have also recommended them to several of my friends, wi? 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 
966 Hutehinson St., Phijada. 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
ea ee hat the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrapper 





PRICE. 
Srycip Borrie Os¥ Doar, ox A Hair Doz. ror $5 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be pat 
off by ~~ the intoxicating preparations that may be offe 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed, 6Y 4) 
express, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
Wa. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,] 
PROPRIETORS. 
the Untted 
For sate by Druggists and Dealers in every town * ew 
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